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INTRODUCTION 

Truly  the  children  are  ibhe  most  vital  and 
valuable  resources  in  the  possession  of  a 
nation.   It  is  the  sensitive  spirit  of  youth 
that  is  most  open  and  hospitable  to  the  truth 
that  saves  the  world.   It  is  our  host  of  boys 
and  girls  that  must  make  for  progress  and  pur- 
pose of  the  future.  Therefore  the  education 
of  the  children  is  always,  in  any  era,  the 
most  necessary  and  most  amply  repaying  work  of 
the  people. 

But  mere  knowledge  is  of  no  value  to  a  moral 
being,  Knowledge  must  come  winged  with  moral 
purpose,  armed  with  practical  possibilities. 

The  education  most  worth  v/hile  must  help  us 
to  see  that  different  problems  all  have  differ- 
ent values — that  thoughts  determine  deeds,  and 
that  deeds  determine  destiny. 

Now  ''Curricular  Activities  in  Citizenship" 
will  help  remedy  this  defect  in  the  training  of 
our  young  people.   It  covers  well-nigh  every 
aspect  of  the  difficult  problem  of  education. 

Taking  part  in  activities  stimulates  the  child 
along  the  line  of  his  aptitudes  and  tendencies,  and 


will  direct  him  into  methods  of  correct  think- 
ing and  correct  conduct  in  group  living. 

The  social  ideal  is  the  bugle  call  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  world  is  beginning  at 
last  to  see  that  no  man  can  truly  live  unto  him- 
self alone. 

The  child's  education  should  begin  with  simple 
activities  in  which  he  can  make  his  own  choices, 
do  the  act  himself,  with  perhaps  a  small  amount 
of  guidance,  and  feel  the  thrill  of  success  that 
accompanies  all  satisfactory  accomplishments. 

The  task  of  the  parents  and  teachers  should  be 
to  use  the  precious  time  of  youth,  by  directing 
the  child  carefully  through  the  most  life-like 
experiences,  thus  forming  the  rip-ht   attitudes, 
ideals,  and  habits,  all  of  which  lead  to  v^rorthy 
citizenship. 

We  raust  protect  oar  children  in  their  play- 
time IBS  well  as  in  their  study- time,  guarding 
them  from  waste  of  energy,  from  blight  of  evil 
habits.  Mind  and  muscle  must  be  correlated  all 
along  the  way;  and  aptitudes  must  be  joyously 
led  toward  some  fitting  and  final  vocation.  Wise 


guidance  through  realistic  experiences  should  help 
children  adjust  to  their  place  in  the  social  order. 
For  the  welfare  of  these  children  is  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  world. 

The  object  of  experience  in  curricular  activities 
iB  to  quicken  the  deeper  understandings  of  the  child, 
till  he  breaks  forth  to  flower  in  the  activities  of 
the  home,  the  neighborhood,  the  nation,  the  world. 


Tampa,  Florida. 

August  18,  1938.  The  Author. 


TEE  PBOBLEM 

There  is  only  one  problem  in  my  mind  as  I 
begin  this  work.   It  is  to  furnish  the  child  with 
enoug'h  worthwhile,  realistic,  and  interesting 
experiences  to  create  an  appetite  within  him  for 
more  insights  into  the  activities  along  the  same 
line.  This  I  trust  will  make  him  become  more 
social  and  cooperative  in  response  to  the  needs 
of  other  people,  and  will  result  in  worthy 
citizenship, 

Throup-h  the  reliving,  the  comparison,  and  the 
evaluation  of  curricular  activities  or  experience 
in  education  it  is  my  desire  to  lead  the  child 
to  know  how  to  choose,  for  himself,  the  good  of 
life  and  to  reject  the  bad,  in  order  thi-t  he  may 
live  more  abundantly  and  share  v;ith  humanity  to 
the  m£X.imum, 
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CLAEIJICATIOJJ  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
It  is  my  desire  to^iOvv  how  the  new  education  in 
which  the  child's  interest  is  considered,  and  the 
pupil  is  allowed  to  develop  the  whole  personality, - 
to  do  in  order  to  become  a  better  citizen  to  grow 
up  in  a  miniature  democractic  society,  so  he  may 
function  successfully  and  happily  in  the  social 
group  and  serve  his  fellow  man  as  he  helps  carry  on 
the  v'ork  of  his  nation. 

After  having  given  the  opiaions  of  several  authors 
who  agree  with  me  that  curricular  activities  develop 
citizenship,  I  have  given  a  i£ample  unit  on  phosphate 
in  which  the  reader  will  readily  grasp  the  idea  that 
through  realistic  experiencing  in  the  school,  the 
children  actually  lived  together,  struggled  to  find 
out  what  they  v/anted  to  knov;  as  individuals  and  as  a 
group,  acknowledged  and  corrected  errors,  praised  the 
pupil  when  he  did  a  superior  piece  of  work,  and 
evaluated  their  work  accorfting  to  the  lacts  riven. 
Through  these  experiences  individual  and  group  needs 
were  met,  and  citizenship  was  being  developed. 
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OUTCOMES  IH  CITIZENSEI?   F  OM  CUREICUIAR  ACTIVITIES 

The  Eotirlty  program  fills  l  great  need  in  tho 
life  of  each  obild,     Wach  time  &nfl  effort  has  been 
waBtod   in  trying  to  teadi  the  child  'ho  wae  not 
intereeted   in     liie  sabjeot  matter  being  preeented, 
I  hare  found  this  fact   out  throupji  yet-rs  of  ex- 
perience and  by  retding. 

Uany  a  child  has  been  driven  away  from  school 
to   cope  v/ith  life  without   even  the  minimum  amount 
of  training  neceLtary  for  worthy  oitizenBhip,  be- 
oaaee  his  Bchool  days  ^  ere  unbearable,   uninteresting 
and  monotnnouB.     This  child  be«'ame  a  burden  on 
society  end  a  menace  to   the  community* 

The  following  quott-tions  will  help  yxi   sre  more 
clccrlT  the  neoeesity  for  ouch  i.  program  in  the 
development   of  v/orthy  oitizenehip, 
John  reweyl  saayB: 

UnleBB  the  problonB  of  intellectual 
organization  can  be  worked   out    on  the  ground 
of  experience,   reaction  is  sure  to  occur 
toward   externi^lly  imposed  methods  of 
orp'Gnization.     There  are  signs  of  this  reaction' 
already  in  evidence.     Ve  are  told  that   our 
schoole,    old  tnd  new,   are  ft. i ling  in  the 
main  ttsk.     They  do   iiot  develop,    it   ia  saaid; 
the   cfpacity  for  eritict-l  di£erimln{.-ti  n 
and   the   ability  to  reason.      The  ability  to 

•''  John  ■:ewqy,   'experience  and  rducction  (New  York; 
The  Meomillan  Company,    1926 ) ,  pp.   107-8. 


think  iE  smother pfl,   ^  e  en    told,   by  the 
t-ocumult  ti  n  of  mlBoelleaie'aa  ill-digeBted 
inf '^rmation,   end  by  the  attempt  to  ecrulre 
forme  of  skill  whioh  will  be   immecliately 
UBefal  in  the  bueinett  and   commerciel  world. 
We  are  told  th^^t  these  evilfc  Bprin/=r  from 
the   influence  of  Bcienoe  and  from  the 
magnifio^  tinn  of  present  requirements 
at  the  expense  of  the  tested   CLiltural 
herittge  from  the  p^et.      It  is  trgued  that 
seienoe  and    its  method   must  be   sub^^rdinated; 
thf  t  ne  must  return  to  the  lorio   nf  ultimate 
first  princl   lee  expressed   in  the  logio 
of  Aristotle  and   St.    Thomas,   anchorage  in 
their  mteileotacl  and  moral   life,  ai^  not  be 
at  the  mercy  of  erery  passing  breeze  that 
blo^s. 

According  to   John  Devey^. 

For  under  sud?   eonditi'^ns.the  school 
becomes  itself  a   form  of  soeiil   life,  e 
miniature  coinmnnity  and    "ne   in  cLot-e  inter- 
action with  other  modes  of  associated   ex- 
perienree  beyonfl  the   school  '-eHb.     All 
education  which  develops  pov/er  to  share 
effectively  in  socifl   life  is  moral.      It 
forms  a   cbiracter  which  not   only  does  the 
parti  eiiljr   deer!   e-^oiillT  neoeseary  but  one 
which    is  interested   in     that  continuous 
read.tuBtme!nt  which  is  essen'oial  to  growth. 
Interest  in  learning  f r  m  ell  the  contacts 
of  life  is  the  esentitl  morU.   interest. 

About  the  two  kinds  of  teaching  Esrold   Eugg  and 

Ann  Schumaker   B&y^: 

Both  teachers  live  in  accordance  with 
their  peculitr  sets  of  slogans  or  formulae. 


2  John  Dev/ey,   Temocracy  ancl     duc-i  tion   (Hew  York; 
The  Mecraillan  Oompany,   1916),  p.   418. 

Harold   'Rxxrf'.,  and   Ann  Schumaker,   The  Child -Q entered 
School.    (Hew  York:     V/orld   Book  Comp..'T928,   p.   £22). 


The  artist's  slogene  hovever,  ere  groT.'th, 

freed  on,   Inriivlnatlity,    initio  tive;     the 

art istJi-te£  Cher*  B  tre  kncvleflge   of  eet 

feet,   Blcillii,    -irderly  qaiet,   the  &.ttt.iruaent 

of  n^rmB  anci    st-ndcrriE.      ^ne  ie  e  ^lide, 

the  other  a  taskmt-Bter— a  sort   of  seotion  boBs 

f'^r  the  huge  railroading  By  stem  Lnovm  as  school* 

Harry  C.  McKown*  cpetks  of  the  importanoe  of  the 

rctlTlty  program: 

To  prepare  the  Btucient  f'^r  tctive   life 
in  a  democrcoy.      If  he  is  tn  live   in  a 

democracy,    it   iB  but  reasontble  that  the 

individual   should  be  intelligently  pre ptred 
for  it,  not  -^nly  be  learning  about  demoort-oy 
but  t-lBo   by  hi  vinp  aotiitl   c^ntaet  with  and 
p«  rticipation  in  it.     /Jid  this  education  mutt 
be  n^  tural  anci   grarlual, 

^he   early  life  of  the  chilcl   ie  not 
demooKtic;    of  xieoeBBity   =t   ib  largely  autocratic. 
Ee  is  reetrioT^ed   in  nuay  vaye  by  his   Boeitl 
being.     Ee  mutt  be  trainerl    in  habits  too, 
beoiuse  he  ht  t  not   t.rrivt  d  ft  the  point  vhere 
he   can  r^i.8on  about  vorthy  ideals  and  practice 
the  v?orthy  habits  appropriate  to  them. 
C-nseouently  he  must  be    made  t^  do  certain 
things  in  certain  '  i.ys. 

:ior,   £8  he  nears  the  time  t '^  take  blB 
place  EB  e    citizen  he  must  be  tiught  the  ob- 
ligati-^nB  end  retponsibiliti  es   of  hiB   cming 
membership   in  a   democratic  Btate.      If  he  ie 
not  tau^t   to  recognize  and  aisume  these  duties 
gradually  and  thoroughly,  he  v/i  il  not  be  able 
t->  perform  them   {dUCceEi.  fully  v/hen  they  are 
suddenly  tbruBt  upon  him.      Training  in  a 


^     Karry  C.   ."M^.own,  xtra~  urricuUr  .  ctivitiee 
(New  York:     The  liacmillf  n  "ompany,   19S7).  pp.    12-14, 


rlenocrtcy  is  the  bo.- t     rep;  rttioii  for   livii^T 
in  one.   ':v;o   thort  qaotttione  from  Tevey  tnd 
one  f:om  Kilpt trick  ire  pertinent;      "Except 
BO   ftr  ae  the    tohool   is  tn  embryonic  typical 
conmunity  life  nortl  trt  ining  nut  t  bt    p.  rtly 
puth-'logioi  1  tmd   partly  formBl.      The   child 
ought  to  hj-ve  the  ctrae  aotiveB  for  right 
doing  iuif'   to  be    jud/red   by  the  ej  ne  ettnderdB 
in  the  school,   lb  the  cdult  in  the  \ider 
Bociel  life  to  ^  hi  ch  he  belongs."     And  tg;:  in, 
•The  t  chool  ciurt   it i  elf  be  i    c  ramunity  in  ell 
^■^hioh  thrt   implies.'*     :ilpt trick  L-tys,    "The 
effeotivf    school  In  e  democr-E  0.7  must   give 
its  pupilr  an  Intelligent  under  standing  'f 
the  isLues   of  demoortcy,  make  th  eci  veil 
disponed  tov?apd   demoert.cy  as  t    v^ey  of  life, 
i:ii6   mtke  th  m   skillful  in  the  cooperative 
activities  thpourh  whidi   democrt-cy  niubt  function.** 
If  the  school  is  B"   organized  tjid    <.  d ministered 
th  t  the   student  hi  e    opportunities  iJid 
responsibilitlv  B  somewhat  Biciiltr  in  t.  small 
way  to  those  he  will  have  It.ter  on  as  e 
grown-up  oiti::en,  he  v.ill  b*.    the  better 
able  to  meet  and   dischtrge  these   retponsibilitles 
as  they  occur. 

Harry  n.   McEorn^  tolls  how  to  train  for   social  f itnest. : 

^,     Worthy  oitiaenship,   r.hether  tdult   citizen- 
ship in  a  eoiar.iunit7  or  student    citizenship  in 

t   srhool,    implies  a  knowledge  of  socioty 

org;  uiaatinn,   an  appreciction  of  p'reonal 

responsibilities,  discrimint. ting  leadership  and 

follower  ship,   ang   properly  fmictioning  htbits. 

The  valuable  member  of  society  is  aa  active, 

not  £-  pt  stive,   member;   he  is  l  contributor 

because   society  is  i  Iv;;  ys  in  a  stt-te  of  change 

for  better  or   ft>r  worte. 

Here  a-ain  it  ie   stupid   to  assume  the  t 
because  the  stufient  has  discharged  veil  the 
oblige  tions  of  his  mental    e  uottion  he,    th^ie- 
fore,  r^ill  necessarily  dischfc.rgc.  equally  v/ell 


5     Perry  C.   McKo^^n,   Home  Room  '^uidsnce  (ilev/  York; 
MoCTrrw-Hill  Bc^k  Oomrany,    1934),  p.   10. 
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hie  oblipetionB  of  citiaeiiBhlp  elso.     Yet 
this  EBSrunrption   is  held    b-  many  inriividutls. 
Ab  fa  matter  ol  ft  ot^   the   student  m&y  be  worue 
off  beoKUBB   '^f  hie  m  ntc  1  tr?  inin^  t.s  far  aa 
desireble  oi  ciaeuBhip  if;  r-oneerned.    In  any 
p&te  the  good   echoltr   is  not  nece8Bi;rily  the 
gooa   citizen  any  more  thrn  the  good   citizen 
iB  necees;  rlly  the  «oon   eoholi-r.      ^  e  miy  be, 
but  not  neoesB- rily  bo,     Beotase  of  the  ^ep 
betr^/een  mentel  tnri   tx3oi?.l  tr&inin??:  ^^e   camiot 
eeouiae  the  t   excellence  in  meaztl   treining' 
will  rerult  in  excellence  in  {;oeif  1  fitneee. 
The  average  coL'imunity  neede  oiti  .ens  ftr  more 
than  it.  needs  echoic  rs,   for   it   is  bt-sioally 
en  organlaati'^n  of   citizens,   not   echoltrB. 

M.   ?•  Hinson,   and  otheraS  ,   ht-d   in  mind   the  activity 

progrtra  to  develop  oitizenRhip,  T^hich  they  expreesed 

in  the  followinfr  gencral'atftitudeB  to  be  developed 

in  ell  the  elementary  gKdes: 

AT'i^ITUjDES 

1,  To  develop  the   scientifio  ettitade. 

2.  To  develop  love  of  good  raaeic,    lltertture, 
and   irt. 

5.     To   ricvelo^  the  desire  to  be  helpful  to 
one*  s  lellowB. 

4,  To  develop  the  detire  to  vvTk  -with  the 
group  fT    :he  go'^d   of  the  group. 

5,  To  devrloT)  respect  for  the  riphts  of  others. 

6.  To  develop  e  count eouB  eutitude  toward 
others. 

7.  To  develop  the  ettitude  of  friendlinesB 


°     !.T,  R.  Hinfc>n,  and   oth'rs.   The  Course  of  Study 
for  Floric!^-   n.eEentcry     r^choolti.     V'l  1.    f^rades  1-Vl. 
"T^llahasrsee,  Flori^Tt-:    Stt  te  rep£.rtinent  of  Publio 
Inetruction,   19S7),  p.   42. 
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tufl  toleraaoe  tovard  other  people,   eijpeoit.lly 
tov?erfl  thoae  who  differ  In  nationtlity  t.a& 
oat t 008* 

8«     To  develop  tin  Inollm  tion  to  ute  cu-terlt-lB 
irleely  i.aA  Bfxve  for  future  neede* 

9,     To  develop  t  feeling  of  reeponyibllity  for 
f^roap  Interests* 

10.     To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  vtlue 
of  time* 

11*     To  develop  bjo.  attitude  of  ohe<  rf ul  ^ooeptt^noe 
of  clrcuiusttJioeB  over  w,  loh  ve  have  no  control* 

12*     To  develop  an  t<.ttltade  of  oonetructive  re- 
spect lor  duly  conetltuted  t^uthorlty. 

10«     To  develop  li  fiivortble  Latitude  tov/trd  the 
wholesone  uee  of  lelB're  time  to  meet 
physical  t^nd   bocIcI  needs* 

14*     To  develop  an  attitude  thct  the  aee  of 

eafety  preoDutlone  Is  oonraendfeble  tnd  fool- 
hard  Ineee  Is  not  brtiver.7* 

15*     To  rievel^p  the  cttltufle  of  applying  the 
Bolentlflo  facts  of  hygiene  in  ttklng 
charge  of  -^ne's  perf3onal  life, 

16,     To  rievelop  the  attitude  oi   deeling  honeetly 
with  self  and  others* 

17*     To  develop  the  Idea  thit  the  Increase  of 

honan  happlnete  rather  than  the  accmaal  tion 
of  wealth  ie  the  Ideal  toward  v?hleh 
civilisation  oaEt  pr 'Egress* 

Uartha  Peek  Porter^  rives  ihe  needs  of  the  ohlld,  which 

are  met  hy  the  activity  program: 


'  7  I    ■     '     ■    '  I     ■     I   ■!    ■     ■    <    II    .      I  »l» 

Martha  Peck  Porter*  The  Tcaoher  In  the  Hew  Behool 
(Hew  York!  World  Book  Com;  uny)  1930,  p*  STT 
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Theee,   then  i  re  the  needs  as   I   see 
them.     The   chilrlren  tiutt  1g  rn  to  vork  end 
play  Bt-titfaotorily  together.   There  must   be 
witlenlnf?  of   interests  cjin   ^rotth   in  cp- 
precittione*  They  muBt  be  enc^urE^pefl   In  the 
kinci    ^i   ouriOEioy  vihich   ishall  bulla   op  new 
IntereetB,      They  imtt   gt-in  increased   tbility 
to  reLcl   In  order   to  find   the  new  ideas,   tht  t 
tht'll  v;i(len  unrlerBtMidinffB  and  ci  eve  lop  ap- 
pj-eoii  ti'ins,       he;/  r.mbt   iaprove   in  ability 
to   expreBB  their  nev;  ideas  in  building  or 
ath  r    f  rme  of  couBtructi  ■>!£,   in  t.rt  foime, 
in  Bpeeoh,   in  vritten  for  ',    in  play,     nr^'th 
in  theye  creative   forim  ie  dependent  upon 
skill  in  the   ate  of  the  specific  toolt,    sach 
as  ability  to   drt-  ,   to  trrite,    tn    spell,   to 
form     entcncei    tjid  ptrarri-Phs.      It  is  also 
de-nenrient  upon  development  of  higher   ctandarde 
of  i-'orkmanship  and  better  habits  of  w^rk  and 
of  thou^Tht. 

About  higfafr  behavior  pettcrnfi  Laarion  Paint  Stevens^   Bays: 

.  nd   It.  St,  v.e  wlBh  to    ebtablit;h  certain 
habits  tnc^  tttitudeB.      In  addition  to  phy&ical 
habits,    there   uic  the   s^o  cii.  1-a.oral  bt  bltB 
of  prncnptnesG,    ordeilineeb,    obddience, 
:  el: -control   (t  grett   tiver   -'i  time  nnd 
energy),  pertiev«;ranc©,   truth- telling,   keeping 
a  pronlse,    economy  in  using  mater  it  Ie,   good 
manners    f  >f  ben  c;  lleo    "minor  morfli"), 
reliability,   taking  responBibility,   and 
seeing  things  throupti — in  genertl,   higher 
behtvior  pst terns. 

Another  authority^  lays5  onphc  Bis  up'^n  educfction  throu^ 

participf  tion  if  the  di  ild   ie  t'^  understand  and  practice 

desirable  bocIe  1  rel£ tinnshipc; 

Along  with  the    introduction  of   the  above 
types  of  experienocB  tnd    i.he   emphasis  upon 

^     Marion     aine   rtevens,   ~he   '  otivitieB  coi  rlculum  in  tbe 
Pricic-ry  nrVt  d es   (Atlf.nfe  :   r.   C.  K  ata   end  Company, 
1951),   p.Tn 

9     Henry  J,   ntto  and   Shirley  ;  Hanirin,   Co-Curricul t-r 
Activities  in"^l>  nentcry  nohools  (New  Yc«rk;   £•     Apple¥on- 
Century  Comr^j^y,  19S7 ) ,    p.    5. 
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eduot-tlon  throafii  perticipcti'^n  there    carat 
incre;. slapT  e  '  teution  to  rspectE   of  child 
dev  lopment  v.liiofa  htxetofore  ht.d   oecu'^ied 
E  relatively  tuiiraportcnt  pltoe  in  the 
schn-1  traininp"  of   children.     At  every  turn 
one  he^rd  tbout  letting  the   eehool  repreenfit 
life  instei-d  of  t.  prepurtition  f -^r  life, 
Eb  ^ut  or  ■at  ni  zing  the  school  into  e  minlt.tare 
Booiet.7   in  which    children  w  uld  woric  and 
e-olve  t'^gether  the  jijany  nroblc-me  erieing  in 
groap  livlnff,  Eb^t  developing  in  ohildraa 
initiative,    independence,   eelf-reliance, 
critical  thinking,    coope.rativenes.,   end  ra'^ntal 
end   emotional  sttbility.      Inert  aBino^ly  recognition 
v.'te  pivexi  to  the  fact  tht  t   "^it   ie   the   function 
of  the    rlementt.ry  school  to  hel-p  every  child 
understand   ;  nd  practice  deisirable   sod  el 
relf  ti unships.  ' 
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A.    nor  don  Melvin-'-^SEys  the    culldren  should    themt  Ivea 

ent  r  into  eotivitiee: 

Thus  the   children  of  our  cocimunity 
eh'^ttlri  know  of  the  e  acts,   they  ehruld  know 
of  this  v;orld  aroaud   us,  how   it    is  run  for 
better  or  for  worse.     They  should   observe 
its  fotivitiet-  and  i  bs  men  at  Tork.   They 
Bhoulri  themi:  elvee  in  their  school  life  enter 
into  these  activities  victri  usly  end   develop 
similar  activities  them;  elves.      For  the 
cctivity  proprrtm  is  but  a  raet-ns  of  living 
out  the  Ects  of  life,   ttose  real  and   vitel 
thinpfs  vshich  men  do   in  realiz  ng  thcmtelves. 

In  reft  J enoe  to  the  building  of  succei-Eful   citiiienEhip 

11 
Martin  J»    Stojiazajid  and   J.  ne  LicEce  Bty: 

In  ell  our  dealings  v/ith  pioblems 
of  discipline  ve  must  keep  in  mind   the  feet 
the^t  our  aim  is  not    cxir  own  profet  uional 
comfort,   not   even  the  attainment  of 


^^      '.    ^rdnn  ITolvin,  The  /.etivity  Program  fUet?  York: 
John  Tfr  in  eseociiticn  v/ith  rcynf.1  an't^  Fitchoock,   19S6), 
pere   g6G. 

11  ITertin  J.  Gtormzand  £nd  Jane  '".  ITcKee,  The  rrorrecsfaa 
Primary  Ter  cher  (Hew  York:  Hourhton  Mifflin  Compeny,  1928), 
p.    142. 
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fci  tisf  aotor.7  condioi^nB   for  the  i^ci  demic 
;       lecmlng  of  tte  cidld,     we  hi.ve  lb  our 
objective  prirarrlly  the  uocitl  end   morel 
development  of  the    -^hil;"..      In  thlnl:inf  of 
the  child  ca  i   uexabcr  of  i    derancri  tic    society, 
we  realize  thit,   among  the  nelncry  tactore 
in  the  building  of   suoceeLful  citiaenshlp 
end    ^o'^d    r-hi  raet^r  ^   the  fut-litiCB   of  in- 
fle-rcnrienoe  end  of  inl' if  Live  end   :  elf-cnntrol 
Ere  the  most   iraportf.nt.      Pund?  mentfllj,   the 
ehild   vhen  he  lei  veB  s-ch   ol  iv.  e.    b  citl  tnfl 
ncrcl  uic-^eBB,   not  if  he  rcliee  on,    if  he 
nce:"s,   ea'hority  to  mt.lce  bis  ot  oieet?,    but 
rcthf  r  if  he   himself  m  kes  v»i  ee  tnd   go<-id 
choiceB,    if  he  h£e  lecrmCi  hov.   to  use  freedom. 

SUHKARY  HF  ruoT/Tl'^BS,     The  activity  program  ie  necessary 

in  order  thrt  the  pupils  may  not  be  eoapelled   to  memorize 

unrelated  frcte,   thi  t  ire  of  n^  intere&t  or  nee  to  them. 

The  children  n  ed  t'-'  be  ttui*t  to  work  in  life — Hire 

situutinns,   to  be  p-iven  re«  liBtic  experienoeB,   that  they 

may  lej  rn  to  resison  lo^'ically,   accept  the  facte  when 

they  find   tfaem,  make  oh^iees   inthe  light    of  the  ft-ote 

found,   live  v.hile   they  are  le.rning--not  prepare  for 

life, but   get  /rr  at  et  tit:  fact  ion  from  Ifccrniiig  by  doing, 

which  will  develop  right    underBtt. ndingB,   attitudes, 

end  habits  for  go^d   ci  i;iaenBhip« 
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PHOSPHATE 
This  unit  of  work,  or  activity  of  child  interest, 

was  worked  out  with  a  group  of  fourth  grade  children 

in  the  Seminole  School,  Tampa,  Florida. 

HOW  TEE  ACTIVITY  ORIGINATED. 

On  the  first  day  of  school  the  children  of  the 
fourth  grade,  Seminole  school,  Tampa,  Florida,  came 
back  ready  &nd  eager,  to  share  the  experiences  of 
their  summer  vacation.  Some  of  the  children  had 
been  on  long  trips  to  the  West  and  to  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  I'lany  of  them  had  been  on 
shorter  trips  along  the  eastern  coast  and  to  the 
eastern  mountain  resorts,  passing  by  phosphate  plants, 

There  was  no  end  to  the  exciting  stories  told 
and  to  the  questions  asked: 

•*Where  did  you  go?" 

"What  did  you  see?" 

"What  did  the  coal  look  like?" 

"How  do  the  men  mine  gold?" 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  school  many  plans 
for  the  year  were  made.   Space  was  kept  on  the  black- 
board where  ideas  which  seemed  to  be  both  worth  while 
and  interesting  to  the  group  were  written.  It  was 
not  at  all  surprising  to  find  a  very  live  interest 
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in  phosphate  industries. 

II.   CHBOfiOlOGICAl  LEVELOPLIEKT  01  THE  UNIT. 

1.   Getting  Our  Questions  About  Phosphate. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  formulate 
the  questions  about  phosphate  which  we  wanted  answer- 
ed. These  were  printed  on  a  wall  chart  which  was 
used  as  a  guide  throughout  the  entire  study.   The 
following  questions  are  illustrative  of  those  which 
were  written  on  the  chart: 

1.  Could  we  get  out  to  a  phospb&te  plant  and 
see  the  way  the  phosphate  is  handled? 

2.  Could  we  v^ri.te  clearly,  and  neatly,  in  ink 
the  facts  we  could  find  out  about  phosphate. 

3.  Yfhat  color  is  phosphate  anyway? 

4.  For  what  is  it  used? 

5.  Is  it  valuable? 

6.  How  is  it  fotten  from  the  ground,  and  how 
is  the  oil  taken  from  it? 

7.  For  what  is  the  soil  used  titer  the  phosphate 
is  washed  from  it? 

8.  Where  were  the  first  phosphate  mines  in 
Florida  located? 

9.  Do  we  consume  most  of  the  phosphate  at  home? 

10.  If  not,  where  is  it  shipped? 

11.  Do  we  need  to  conserve  the  supply  of  phosphate? 
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8.   Getting  IJecessary  l?aterials  Together. 

Having  assmnbled  our  quest  ions,  the  next  step 
was  to  set  about  answering  them.  Pictures,  maps, 
and  books  about  phosphate  were  needed.  We  needed 
to  see  phosphate. 

Books.  A  committee  of  children  went  to  the 
public  library  anci  came  back  with  the  books  which 
are  listed  below.   The  list  is  divided  into  two 
parts;  those  for  the  children's  use  £.nci  those  for 
teacher' s  ute, 

CEIUDREN'S  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Longstreet,  R.  J.  and  Goulding,  R.  1.   Stories  of 
Floricla.  Prather  Publishing  Company,  Auburn 
Alabama,  1931,  pp.  96-97. 
Stockbridge,  E.  P.  and  Perry,  J.  E.   Florida  in 
the  Making.   The  DeBower  Publishing  Company, 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  1926,  pp.  41-42. 
Voorhees.   Fertilizers.  The  Macmillan  Company,  ITew 
York,  1926,  pp.  61,  81,  85. 

TEACHER'S  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The  World  Book.  W.  P.  Quarrie  and  Company,  Chicago. 
1937.  Vol.  Xlll,  pp.  5574-5. 

The  ITew  Stud  ent  Reference  Work.  F.  E.  Compton  Company, 
Chicago.   1913.   Vol.  Ill,  p.  1475. 
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Times  Encyclopedia  end  Gazetteer.  Times  Sales 

Company,  Chicago.  19S6.   Vol  V. 
Oxford  Universal  English  Dictionary.   University 

Press,  Oxford,  1937.   Vol.  Vll.  P.  1490. 
The  Hew  International  Snoyclopedia.  Dodd-Mead 

and  Company,  New  York,  1910.  Vol.  XV. 
p.  764-6. 
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Other  Material.   We  v;anted  many  pictures  of  the 
phosphate  inciustry,  so  everyone  was  on  the  lookout 
for  any  that  would  be  of  interest,  tfeterials  were 
found  in  magazines,  newspapers,  £-nd  books,  v/e 
decided  to  write  to  the  Coronet  Phosphate  Company 
and  ask  for  their  free  advertising  material.  The 
illustrated  material  the  company  sent  was  found 
most  helpful  in  our  study.  The  booklet  was  sent 
from  Coronet  Phosphate  Company,  99  John  Street,  ilew 
York  City. 
S.  Planning  a  trip  to  the  Coronet  Phosphate  Mines. 

"Every  one  was  anxious  to  take  a  trip  to  the  phos- 
phate mines.   Each  child  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Taylor,  Supt.,  Coronet  Phosphate  Company,  plant  City, 
Florida  asking  for  permission  to  come  to  see  a 
modern  plant,  and  other  things  of  interest  about 
phosphate.  Especially  did  they  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
visit  the  museum  at  Mulberry, 

Since  these  letters  were  to  be  sent  to  a  very 
important  man,  they  needed  to  be  written  correctly. 
The  heading,  the  salutation,  the  margin,  the  body, 
and  the  closing  were  all  matters  that  we  needed  to 
think  about.   The  children  listened  to  all  the  letters 
and  decided  that  John's  letter  should  go  because  (1) 
it  was  well  written,  (2)  it  asked  the  favor  in  the 
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right  way,  and  (3)  it  was  written  in  the  correct 
form. 

A  prompt  reply  gave  us  permission  to  make  the 
visit.  The  Superintendent  also  offered  to  furnish 
a  guide  to  take  us  about  and  to  answer  our  questions. 

Since  the  cnildren  needed  to  get  permission  from 
their  mothers  before  going  on  the  trip,  each  child 
wrote  another  letter,  this  time  to  his  mother  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  the  trip  and  inviting  his 
mothf^r  to  join  us.  The  letters  were  sent  in  envelopes 
addressed  by  the  children. 

Many  questions  had  to  be  decided  before  we  went. 
How  should  we  go?  How  could  we  make  the  trip  quickly 
and  safely,  find  for  the  least  expense?  How  much 
money  would  v.e  have  to  bring  for  the  trip?  Would 
it  be  worth  that  much  money?  How  long  could  v;e  stay? 
How  should  we  go? 

All  of  these  questions  necessitated  group  planning 
and  group  thinking.  Alternative  plans  v ere  suggested 
and  discussed .  After  weighing  each  plan,  decisions 
were  made  in  the  light  of  arguments  put  forth. 
4.  Making  a  Sketchbook  for  the  Trip. 

Some  sort  of  book  was  needed  in  which  to  record 
the  information  we  wished  to  remember.  Many  children 
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wanted  to  make  sketches  of  the  phosphate  machinery 
they  would  see  on  the  trip.  Hence  each  child  made 
a  sketchbook  out  of  9  by  12  inch  manilla  paper. 
Some  of  the  covers  were  designed  before  v/e  took  the 
trip^  but  most  of  the  enildren  waited  to  get  ideas 
for  their  covers  from  things  they  would  see. 

There  were  certain  pages  that  were  common  to 
all  the  books;   such  as  : 

•*My  Questions  to  Find  Out." 

"Things  I  Wish  to  See." 

"My  Map  of  the  Phosphate  Eoute," 

There  were  individual  pages  in  individual  books, 
with  such  titles  as: 

"Ein^  of  Train." 

'*Parts  of  a  Phosphate  Plant.  " 

"list  of  the  Things  I  saw  and  Liked." 

Several  blank  pages  were  left  in  each  book  for 
sketches.  All  sketches  v;ere  done  in  outline  form 
with  dark  crayon.   They  were  later  refined  and 
colored. 
5,  The  Trip. 

The  trip  itself  was  a  most  enjoyable  one.  Every 
child  had  sometiiing  to  find  out.   There  weie  many 
things  to  see  and  sketch.  Everyone  was  too  busy  to 
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get  into  trouble.  The  guide  took  us  first  through 
the  fertilizer  plant.  Here  we  saw  the  employees  at 
work  as  stenographers  and  bookkeepers,  in  one  build- 
ing and  then  in  another  building  we  saw  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizer. 

The  pit  at  Mulberry  v;as  the  next  point  of  interest 
where  we  went.  There  we  saw  the  water  hose  washing 
up  the  phosphate,  the  steam  shovel  dipping  it  up, 
and  heard  the  dynamite  actually  work  blowing  it  up. 
Then  we  saw  the  phosphate  washed  many  times  through 
screening.   V/e  next  vent  to  the  museum.   There  we 
f-und  articles  labeled  as  follows: 

1.  Four-Tusked  Mastadon  Lower  Jaw  Bone. 

2.  Pebble  Phosphate  in  Sand  end  Clay. 

3.  Phosphorus  Aid  to  Good  Teeth. 

4.  Coronet  Phosphate  First  Aid  Team. 

5.  Pictures  of  the  Phosphate  Machinery. 

6.  Camel  Foot  Bone. 

7.  Pebble  Phosphate  Eock  -  Matrix. 

8.  Pebble  Phosphe-te  Rock  -  High  Grade  A. 

9.  Pebble  Phosphate  Rock  -  High  Grade  B.  . 

10.  Pebble  Phosphate  Rock  -  Standard  Grade. 

11.  Phosphate  Screenings. 

12.  Phosphate  Dust. 
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13.  Small  Fossils  including  Sharks  Teeth,  and 
Whaie  Tooth, 

14.  Large  Miocene  Shark  Tooth. 

15.  Manatee  Bone, 

6,  Work  Done  Aft er  Taking  the  Trip, 

The  first-hand  experiences  of  xne  trip  enabled 
us  to  answer  many  of  the  questions  on  the  chart. 
As  the  questions  were  answered  in  group  discussions 
they  were  checked  on  the  chart.  Many  new  questions 
which  grew  out  of  the  experiences  of  the  trip  were 
added  to  the  list  of  unanswered  ones. 

Much  information  had  to  be  obtained  at  second 
hand.  Here  the  books  and  pamphlets  v/hich  has  been 
collected  helped  us.   The  books  that  the  children 
could  read  for  themselves  contained  much  informa- 
tion. These  vere  used  by  individual  children  and 
by  small  committees.  The  books  which  were  too 
difficult  for  the  children  to  read  were  read  to 
them  in  part,  told  to  them  in  part,  or  ueed  as  a 
basis  for  simple  stories  which  the  teacher  wrote 
and  had  mimeographed.  These  stories  were  written 
to  answer  the  questions  which  the  onildren  could 
not  answer  for  themselves, 

Reading  these  books  gave  the  children  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  how  to  use  tables  of  contents. 


inclexes,   and    chapter  titles  of  books. 

Maps  were  needed  at   different  points  in  the 
study.     A  local  map  of  Florida  vas  used   in  order 
to  determine  the  route  to  be  taken  to  the  plant. 
A  map  of  the  United    States  was  helpful   in  locat- 
ing the  phosph&te  nines  vyj.ich  were  being  talked 
about.     We  learned  hov/  to  use  maps — what   the 
scale  meant,   what   some  of  the  lines  meant;   and 
where  certain  places  were  located. 

There  was  an  experiment  to  be  worked   out.      By 
planting  one  begonia  yith  the  finest  grade  of 
phosphate  in  the  soil,   and   another  vith  large 
particles  of  phosphate  v.e  readily  discovered   tht^t 
the  plant   could   use  the  former  material  much  more 
quickly  than  the  latter. 
7.     Later  Work  on  Our  Books. 

1.  "My  frip  to  the  Phosphate  Plant." 

2.  "What   I  liked  Best  on  the  Trip.** 
5.      "y/hat   I  Saw  While  at   the  Pit." 

4.  "TIfhat   Is  Done  at  Coronet  Plant." 

5.  "Pure  Phosphate." 

6.  "Florida  Phosphate  Shipments  in  October"-Tribane. 
Other  children  wrote  original  vertes  for  their 

books.      The  rhymes  v/hich  were  found   in,    "A  Child's 
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Garden  of  Verses,"  by  Robert  louis  Stevenson, 
which  the  teacher  placed  on  the  reading  table,  gave 
us  an  idea  to  start  with. 

Some  titles  from  which  the  children  wrote 
were  given  above,  lla-ay   children  wantea  to   write 
stories  for  their  books.   Some  were  written  at 
home.  Others  were  written  as  class  exercises. 
These  stories  were  individual,  no  tv/o  books 
having  identical  stories. 
Creative  Work.  ''A  Phosphate  Poem," 
Approach,  Children,  I  think  our  program  is  well- 
planned  that  we  are  to  put  on  for  our  school  next 
Friday,  but  I've  been  wondering  if  a  poem  would 
help  to  make  it  better.   How  many  want  to  write 
one?  Very  Well,  we'll  try. 

Direction.  let's  think  now  of  the  important  points 
in  writing  a  poem.   Yes,  it  should  have  a  rausical 
sound  and  be  put  into  lines,  punctuated  to  fit  the 
thought  in  it ,  and  mean  something.  You  found 
these  facts  out  when  you  read,  Robert  louis 
Stevenson's,  "A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  Suppose 
you  think  about  what  you  personally  want  to  write, 
then  we'll  take  up  your  papers  and  choose  the  one 
that  tells  what  we  want  told  in  the  best  way.   All 
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of  you  have    done  very  \'?ell.      I'll  write    some  of 

the  best  ones  now  on  the  board.      Ylhloh   shall  I 

write?     Do  any  of  these   tell  all  we  v/ant  told? 

Can  the  audience  really   see  tht.t  we've  been 

learning  about  phosphate?     Yes,   it  will  be  better 

to  take  the  best   lines  and   tell   the  whole   story, 

•^he  phosphate  industry  is  very  fine, 

We  hope   our  program  has  fixed    this  in  mind. 

We  are  sure  somebody  will  want   to  sign, 

next  terra  for  a  visit   to   the  mines. 

It   is  there   y^u  will   see,    if  you  choose  to   find. 

Sand   Piles  and    shovels  around    the  pit  lines, 

Show  cases  with   phosphates  and   bones  inside, 

And  you  will   see  buildings  and   machinery  besides.** 

JiXii  :;'e   satisfied  with   this  poem?     Yes,    I   like 
it.     We've  had   a  good   time  vorking  on  it  together. 
You  may  take  your  own  copies  home  tomorrov/.      If 
you  like  jou.  may  copy  the  one  from  the  board  for 
yoGor  writing  lesson.      If  anyone  can  do  a   better 
one  between  nov/  and    Friday  you  may  bring  it  to 
class.      I  thank  you  for  helping  so  nicely.      We 
found   out  that  poetry  is   easy  to  write  when  we 
sit   quietly  and   think  together,      '''hen  we  take  up   our 
unit, on  "Fish"  ve'll  v&nt   to  write   another  poem, 
perhaps. 


Composition  V7ork.  Phosphate  Hews. 

We  find  phosphate  in  matches,  baking  povifcler, 
anfl  chBrry  phosphate. 

All  machinery  at  Coronet  amd  Mulberry  is  ruji 
by  electricity,  except  the  little  steam  shovel. 

The  di-nper  brings  up  fifteen  yards  of  sand 
each  time. 

The  water  hose  has  a  two  hundred  pound  pressure 
per  square  inch. 

Pine  trees  are  planted  on  the  overburden. 

We  find  pebble  phosphate  in  Hillsborough,  Polk 
and  Manatee  counties. 

Some  of  the  men  get  as  low  as  tv/enty-five  cents 
an  hour,  others  get  as  high  as  seventy-five  cents 
an  h'^ur. 

Many  bones  are  washed  up  v.'ith  the  phosphate. 
Iioading  Phosphate  in  a  Boat, 

The  phosphate  industry  furnishes  work  for  a  great 
many  seamen. 

In  loading  a  boat  the  phosphate  is  carried  up  in 
an  elevator  and  put  into  a  funnel-shaped  bin.   It  is 
carried  from  the  bin  through  a  pipe,  or  shoot  ¥/hieh 
places  it  in  the  boat. 

A  boat  is  never  loaded  entirely  with  phosphate 
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because  it  is  so  heavy  it  would  sink  the  boat. 
Useful  Phosphate. 

Usefulness  of  a  phosphate  depends  upon  a  number 
of  things.  The  rate  of  decay,  or  time  required  to 
change  to  iuch  a  form  as  to  become  available  to 
the  plant,  the  quickness  with  which  a  phosphate 
will  feed  a  plant  depends  upon  what  the  phosph£.te 
is  Hade  of,  hov  fine  it  is;   the  soil  to  which  it 
is  applied,  and  the  crop  for  which  it  is  used. 

The  main  point,  however  to  farmers  is  the  amount 
of  increase  that  he  may  obtain  from  a  definite 
expenditure. 
Pure  Phosphate. 

For  many  years  the  managers  of  the  phosphate 
plant  did  not  know  that  the  soil  that  had  been 
washed  from  the  phosphate  wae  worth  anything. 
They  found  out  that  it  contained  the  most  valu- 
able phosphate.   This  phosphate  is  washed  out  by 
using  the  same  methods  which  v'e  have  told  you 
about  in  an  earlier  lesson  only  the  screen  wire 
is  finely  woven  through  which  it  passes  because 
it  is  very  fine  or  little. 

In  fact  it  is  so  fine  the  plant  can  use  it  for 
food  much  more  quickly  than  any  other  phosphate. 
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Locating  the  Phosphate. 

When  the  men  are  sent  out  to  locate  the  phosphate 
they  carry  with  them  a  ariller.   They  may  have  to 
drill  only  a  very  few  feet.   But  they  often  drill 
through  as  many  as  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet  of 
soil  before  they  get  down  to  the  phosphate, 

The  driller  works  a  gfeat  deal  like  a  pump  does 
whenohe  is  pumping  water. 

The  phosphate  is  taken  from  land  that  contains 
a  thick  layer  of  phosphate.  And  this 
phosphate  must  be  of  high  grade. 
Florida  Phosphate  Shipment  October.   Copied  from 
Tampa  Morning  Tribune. 

Phosphite  exports  hit  a  high  mark  during  October 
with  a  total  of  90,518  tons  being  shipped  to  J&pan, 
Holland,  Engltnd,  Canada,  Italy,  Germany,  Polland , 
and  Czeckoslovakia.  The  monthly  figure  was  consider- 
able, above  the  average. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  total,  or  about  34,000 
tons  was  shipped  to  Japan  in  5  large  cargoes,   Italy 
also  received  5  cargoes,  totaling  13,500  and  about 
12,300  tons  were  shipped  to  Holland, 
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8.  Art  Work. 

Two  very  lovely  large  friezes  were  macle  as 
group  enrleavors.   One  of  these  was  the  machinery 
used  in  phosphate  plants  and  was  enlarged  from 
the  small  sketches.  Another  was  a  freight  train 
with  old  phosphate  dumps  and  new  dumps.   These 
friezes  were  made  on  wrapping  paper.   Sketched 
in  crayon  first,  and  then  painted  with  poster 
paint. 

Many  small  pictures  were  also  made.   Some  were 
used  in  books  and  others  were  exhibited  in  the 
classroom. 

9.  Reading  Work.   The  children  have  looked  in 
their  home  libraries,  they  asked  for  books  at  the 
public  library,  they  have  read  from  school  library 
books. 

10.  Writing  Work.  Made  booklet  with  all  work  copied 
neatly  in  ink. 

11.  Arithmetic  Work.  They  have  worked  problems  about 
men  working  in  phosphate  mines. 

12.  Geography  Work.   They  have  tried  to  find  out 
where  the  phosphate  is  located,  in  counties,  states, 
and  countries,  and  also  where  it  is  shipped. 
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IS.   English  Work.   They  have  learned  a  great 
cieal  about  the  sentences  according  to  use,  how 
to  write  them  correetij,  the  correct  way  to 
paragraph,  to  write  much  more  accurately,  and 
use  the  exact  viord. 

14,  Spelling  or  Word  Study  Work.  They  have 
kept  a  list  of  new  words,  made  a  dictionary  of 
them,  and  studied  them. 

LLL.   How  the  Activity  Culminated. 

Children  in  other  rooms  had  become  interested 
in  our  work  on  phosphate.   The  fourth  grcde  child- 
ren who  were  near  neighbors  were  especially  interest- 
ed.  They  asked  so  many  questions  that;  we  decided 
to  invite  them  to  a  Phosphate  Assembly  Program. 

This  decision  necessitated  group  planning.  V/e 
made  a  list  of  the  topics  v/hich  we  thought  would 
make  good  speeches.   Each  child  then  chose  his 
own  topic. 

In  preparing  these  speeches  standards  for  a 
good  speech  had  to  be  developed.   Our  standards 
were:   (1)  stick  to  the  subject;   (S)  plan  what 
you  are  going  to  tay;  and  (S)  make  others  enjoy 
your  talk.   Some  children  wrote  their  speeches  in 
advance.   Others  spoke  frou  notee's.,2  not  writing 
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anything.  There  was  only  one  rehearstl  and  at 
that  time  everyone  received  suggestions  for  im- 
proving his  talk.   Individual  help  already  ht.d 
been  given. 

Invitations  for  the  program  were  written  to 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  children.   Some 
of  them  were  vritten  in  original  verse;   others, 
in  ordinary  letter  form. 

The  work  on  the  i>rcprrem  eerved  to  orgtnize  the 
iaformetion  that  had  been  gained  during  the  study, 
for  it  touched  the  high  points  '^f  the  entire  study. 
Sharing  this  experience  with  others  was  real  fun. 
IV.   Alternative  Plans  and  Suggested  Improvements. 

There  are  many  v^ays  in  v/Lieh  this  v;hole  unit  of 
work  might  be  made  richer.  A  few  alterative  ways 
are  mentioned  here. 

A  trip  to  other  nines  would  give  added  first- 
hand experiences. 

The  activity  might  culminate  in  an  original  play. 

Then,  again  a  large  class  book  could  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  record  of  the  entire  stud:/.   It  could 
be  made  up  of  the  best  of  the  individual  work  from 
the  children's  books. 

A  large  floor  map  could  be  made  with  the  routes 
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to  the  phosphate  mines  laid  oat  on  it.   This 
map  might  be  drawn  to  scale,  with  cities  placed 
fairly  accurately. 

Phosphate  mines  in  different  countries  might 
also  be  studied  in  much  greater  detail. 

Make  a  movie,  showing  the  operations  of  the 
phosphate  industry. 

Citizenship  Outcomes.  The  children  developed  and 
extended  their  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
life  about  them  in  such  a  way  that  each  one  intelli- 
gently directed  his  life  as  a  worthy  citizen. 

As  the  children  studied  the  relationship  of  man 
to  his  environment  they  became  more  tolerant  of 
other  people  and  their  customs, 

A  gr'^up  spirit  was  created.   Each  cnild  became 
anxious  to  contribute  his  best  for  the  good  of  the 
group.  Three  indifferent,  over-age,  uncooperative 
boys  became  interested  in  working  with  others  and 
made  the  best  contributions,  therefore  leadership 
was  developed. 

Respect  for  honest  work  was  developed.   Each 
child  took  pride  in  doing  his  best. 

The  children  learned  to  give  and  take  criticism 
courteously. 

The  attitude  of  dealing  honestly  v'ith  self  and 
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other  people  was  developed.  Each  child  decided 
for  himself  what  he  should  do  in  case  he  had  broken 
the  group  standards  of  conduct,  v; or k;  honesty,  etc. 

The  pupils  became  more  interested  in  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  other  resources  such  as  oranges, 
lumber,  cigars,  and  fish. 

Understanding  of  interdependence  and  interrela- 
tion of  one  group  of  people  upon  other  groups 
developed  through  the  study  of  the  Coronet  workers. 

Personality  v/as  expanded  through  growth  and  ad- 
justment in  group  activities. 

Punctuality  became  a  habit. 
Everyone  did  better  work  at  home,  at  school,  at 
church,  because  they  had  learned  team-v/ork. 

A  safety  code  was  developed  by  the  class  from 
having  heard-  about  the  one  used  at  Coronet. 

Suggested  improvements  in  their  own  community 
were  given. 

The  children  developed  an  appreciation  of  time. 
They  learned  to  tell  time  so  they  could  use  it 
more  wisely. 

They  developed  an  idea  that  human  life  is  far 
more  valuable  than  material  wealth,  v/hich  they 
demonstrated  by  rendering  their  best  service  to 
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each  member  of  the  class.  They  were  little 
cJemocratio  citizens  living  in  a  miniature 
clemocratic  society,  vith  the  welfare  of  each 
and  everyone  foremost  in  their  minds. 
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PHOSPHATE 

Phosphate,  though  classed  as  a  mineral,  oTres 
its  value  to  the  fossilized  bones  of  pr e-historic 
sea  animals,  which  were  deposited  upon  the  bed 
of  the  ocean  when  the  Florida  peninsula  was  still 
under  rater,  countless  geologic  ages  ago.   In  all 
probability  the  entire  bed  of  all  the  oceans  in 
the  v?orld  is  lined  with  the  fossil  remains  of 
extinct  sea  animals.   In  Florida  these  deposits 
are  so  thick  in  spots  as  to  suggest  a  pre-historic 
graveyard . 

All  that  remains  of  these  vanished  creatures 
is  the  phosphorus  which  constitutes  so  large  a 
proportion  of  all  animal  matter.  The  bones 
themselves  hf-ve  long  vanished,  although  here  axil 
there  in  the  process  of  phosphate  mining,  remains 
of  huge  skeletons  are  unearthed.  The  mineral 
portions  have  become  petrified  and  the  rock  thus 
formed  is  impregnated  with  phosphorus,  which  is 
one  of  the  three  essential  elements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers  for  agricultural  paarposes, 
the  other  two  being  potash  and  nitrogen.    The 
phosphate  mines  of  Florida,  therefore,  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  great  agricultural  chemical 
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companies,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizers.  They  lie  chiefly  to  the  west  of 
the  center  of  the  state,  stretching  from  south 
of  Bartow  to  north  of  Ocala,  with  a  few 
scattered  deposits  elsewhere;  while  the  earli- 
er phosphate  operations  were  coniffinecl  to  the  rock 
formations  in  the  Ocal&  district  the  present 
output  is  chiefly  of  pebble  phosphate  from  the 
Bartow  region. 

Phosphate  mining  is  done  nowadays  largely  by 
the  "Hydraulic"  method.  After  the  surface  layer 
of  earth,  which  may  be  from  ten  to  fifty  feet 
thick,  has  been  stripped  off,  the  phosphate 
deposit  is  dislodged  by  means  of  water-jets  at 
high  pressure,  which  vmsh  the  pebble  or  rock 
to  pits  from  which  it  is  easily  removed  mechanic- 
ally.  Some  of  the  phosphate  nines  go  down  to  a 
depth  of  mere  than  a  hundred  feet. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  phosphate  to  its  most 
valuable  commercial  form  it  requries  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  resulting  product  being 
known  as  acid  phosphate.  There  are  one  or  two 
very  small  plants  in  Florida  v;here  this  acid 
treatment  of  the  phosphate  rock  is  carried  on. 
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Most  of  the  phosphate  rock  mined  in  Florida 

is  shipped  by  rail  to  the  nearest  seaport, 
most  of  it  going  to  Tampa,  where  it  is  loaded 
on  ships  and  sent  to  the  fertilizer  plants  on 
the  northern  seaboard  of  the  United  States, 
or  even  to  Europe,  for  the  acid  treatment, 
after  which  the  acid  phosphate  is  shipped  back 
to  Florida. 

To  the  outside  observer  this  seems  to  be  an 
economic  v/aste,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  market  for  the  finish- 
ed product  lies  in  Florida  and  the  adjacent 
southern  states.  The  world's  largest  deposits 
of  sulphur,  from  which  the  sulphuric  acid  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  acid  phosphte  is  most 
readily  derived,  lie  only  a  short  distance 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  ^iouisiana.  The 
only  explanation  v/hich  those  familiar  with  the 
phosphate  situation  in  Florida  are  able  to  put 
forward  as  to  ^.-hy  the  Florida  phosphate  and 
the  Louisiana  sulphur  are  not  most  economically 
combined  at  some  Florida  seaport,  is  that  Florida's 
phosphate  output  is  not  controlled  by  or  operated 
in  the  interest  of  Florida,  but  is  in  the 
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hancls  of  Northern  corporations  whose  interest 
in  Florida  is  a  minor  one. 

Florida's  output  of  phosphate  rock  has  reach- 
ed as  high  as  '19,000,000  in  annual  value.   At 
present,  it  is  running  at  a  lower  rate.   Some 
of  the  phosphate  mines  are  shut  down,  and  others 
are  only  in  partial  operation. 

Europe  furnishes  one  of  the  principal  markets 
for  phosphate,  and  there  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  Morocco  much  larger  beds  of  phosphate, 
located  closer  to  the  European  niarket  and  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  labor  available  for 
mining  operations.  So  valuable  are  these  Morocco 
deposits  that  it  has  been  stated  thct  one  of  the 
issues  which  brought  on  the  Riff  warr  in  North 
Africa  was  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the 
phosphate  mines. 

Florida  still  has  more  than  200,000,000  tons 
of  phosphate  rock  in  reserve,  all  of  which  will 
eventually  be  utilized,* 
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